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analysis of Part HL is correct, we can never attribute a finite
probabilityx to the truth of such axioms or to the existence of
such scientific entities, however many of their consequences
we find to be true. They may be convenient hypotheses, because,
if we confine ourselves to certain classes of their consequences,
we are not likely to be led into error ; but they stand, neverthe-
less, in a position altogether different from that of such generalis-
ations as we have reason to invest with an initial probability.
Let us now apply these distinctions to the problems of psychical
research. In the case of some of them we can obtain the initial
probability, I think, by the same kind of postulates as in physical
science, and our conclusions need not be open to a greater degree
of doubt than these. In the case of others we cannot; and these
must remain, unless some method is open to us peculiar to
psychical research, as tentative unproved hypotheses in the
same category as the ether.
The best example of the first class is afforded by telepathy.
We know that the consciousnesses which, if our hypothesis is
correct, act upon one another, do exist; and I see no logical differ-
ence between the problem of establishing a law of telepathy and
that of establishing the law of gravitation. There is at present a
practical difference on account of the much narrower scope of our
knowledge, in the case of telepathy, of cognate matters. We can,
therefore, be much less certain; but there seems no reason why
we should necessarily remain less certain after more evidence
has been accumulated. It is important to remember that, in
the case of telepathy, we are merely discovering a relation be-
tween objects which we already know to eorist.
The best example of the other class is afforded by attempts
to attribute psychic phenomena to the agency of * spirits' other
than human beings. Such arguments are weakened at present
by the fact that no phenomena are known, so far as I am aware,
which cannot be explained, though improbably in some cases,
in other ways. But even if phenomena were to be observed of
1 I am assuming that there is no argument, arising either from self-evidence
or analogy, in addition to the argument arising from the truth of their con-
sequences, in favour of the truth of such axioms or the existence of such objects;
hut I daresay that this may not certainly he the case. The reader may he re-
minded also that, when I deny a finite probability this is not the same thing ag
to affirm that the probability is infinitely small. I mean simply that it is net
greater than some numerically measurable probability.